YEARS  OF WAVERING

twentieth arrondissement\ Hugo, Carnot, Arago, Jules Favre and. Michel
de Bourges set up a resistance committee. At the meeting-place of the
Assembly, its president, Dupin, yielded without a struggle before a
show of bayonets. 'We are in the right', said he, 'but these gentlemen
have the power. Let us go/ Here was Mirabeau in reverse. The soldiers
were in a joking mood: 'Would you dare arrest a representative of the
people?' 'You bet!' The Austrian Ambassador found that Paris re-
minded him of Lisbon in the days of the prommtiamentos; and the 'overalls*
approved of the coup tfltat. 'Why should we defend your twenty-five
francs a days' workmen asked the deputies, whose honorarium seemed
to them excessive. One of the representatives, Dr. Baudin, is reputed to
have answered: 'You are going to see how a man dies for twenty-five
francs a day.1 He fell, struck by three bullets. The retort is probably
apocryphal, but the bravery was real. A liberal and bourgeois opposition
had taken shape on December 4th; it was beaten down, without serious
strife, by General Magnan. In Paris there were three hundred and eighty
persons killed,1 many by firing squads without a trial; in all France there
were twenty-six thousand arrests. The regime was never able to cleanse
itself of these bloodstained and tyrannical beginnings. In 1830 power
had lain with the bourgeoisie; in 1848 with the people; in 1851 it lay
with the army. With the troops behind it, the victorious gang thought it
might act as it chose; just as in the days of the White Terror, ultras asked
the Prince to veil the Statues of Mercy and Pity, to be a man of bronze,
'unbending and just*, and to journey across the age, the blade of
repression in his hand*. Yet Morny's grandfather had already remarked
to Louis Napoleon's uncle: 'Sire, you can do everything with bayonets
except sit upon them/

All who remained loyal to the Republic were brutally eliminated, and
local vengeances came to repression's aid. 'One half of France is inform-
ing on the other', wrote George Sand. In every department a mixed
commission settled the suspects* fates, not by trial, but by administrative
'decisions'. Some were temporarily expelled from France, others were
permanently exiled, yet others were transported to Algeria, and the most
ill-fated were shipped off to Cayenne. Decisions were not subject to
appeal, and the accused were not apprised of the charges against them.
Any member of a secret society could be deported, and the republican
party was held to be a secret society. The injustice and extent of this
persecution, however, created a republican opposition; the writers in exile
1 Horace de Vieil-Castel said two thousand, but this was merely a rumour.
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